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ORN, Gentlemen’s Hosier, Glever, and Complete Outticter, 
of the WORLD.—COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, Cross St., 


= of the Arche, 


VICTORIA ST. 
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TB A, 
THIS YEAR’S GROWTH, 
VIA ae CANAL, 


J. F. MART’S 


Establishments, 
OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 


| 110, Borough Buildings, London Road ; 
| 62, OLDHAM poap, MANCHESTER. 


2s.4d. 2s. 6d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 
Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 38.4d. 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 
Souchong, 4s. 


D. WARD, 


BOOTMAKER, 
34¢, DEANSGATSRB. 





Manufacturer of the Reg. Shooting Boot. 





GO TO 


WILLIAM LORD, 
15, PICCADILLY, 


FOR 


PARAFFIN 


AND 


PETROLEU M LAMPS, 


Of the newest Styles, and best quality. 
——.. 
ROWN's COTTON GLANCE.— 
ve Circular is published ¥ 
aay, be had of the huts at ry caerel’ Tee, aay. 
eas per annum, payable palt- yeasty in 
; = L. BROWN, 


a 





Street, Liverpool. 


| Mam soba 
| JONEs’s 
PECTORAL OXYMEL OF HOREHOUND, 


Colds, Hoopi 
a ping Cough, Influenza, Diffi- 
be te g, Soreness of the Chest, Hoarseness, 


old im Bettles, at 7hd., Js. 1d, and 2s, 9d, each. 
14, CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD, 
—__MANcHusren, 


BMA RD DT. 


A very general impression prevails among the people 
of this country that Brandy is distilled by the Mer- 
chants abroad who ship it to this country, and whose 
names have in the nopular mind become synonymous 
with the words, ‘‘ Cognac Brandy.” 

A very short explanation will show how totally with- 
out foundation this impression is. Brandy is really 
made by the numerous , hee and small proprietors of 
vinevards around Cognac, in the Charente iedeliviie, 
who in the first instance make their grapes into wine 
‘und as soon as the fermentation has ceased, set to work 
ahd distil the wine, the spirit from which is the fine 
Brandy of Commerce. Immediately after the distillation 
is completed, the Brandy is purchased in large quanti- 
ties by the Cognac merchants, who ship it tothe various 
markets for which they have orders. The farmers take 
their Brandy to market just as farmers here do their 
corn, and, as a’rule, vie with each other in their endea- 
vours to get a name for quality, and each acts on his 
judgment in Selling, some selling at once, some pre- 
ferring to hold over and sell it when old, and some 
doing both. A great quantity of each year’s produce 
is purchased in this country and brought over at once, 
and kept in bond till such time as it is wanted for use 
It isa mistake the public make to suppose that because 
Brandy is bottled in France, and bears this name or 
that, it is therefore better or older than what respect- 
able merchants sell in England. That which comes in 
bottle is precisely the same quality of Brandy as that 
which comes in cask, and, as a rule, it is sent’ younger 
and costs more, owing to extra expenses, than what 
regular merchants in England put up themselves, as 
they keep it in bond till fully matured, We advise 
the public - lace no confidence whatever on the mere 

wtting u the article in bottle in France, but to 
3UY VAL 1B and NOT NAME, 

We can give the very Finest 

OLD COGNAC 


a 
52s. PER DOZEN, 
26s. PER GALLON, 
and confidently ask comparison with Case Brandy of 
any shipper at 60s. to 72s. per dozen. 
For Cooking and Preserving purposes we can give a 
pure young French Brandy at 
36s. PER DOZEN, 
18s. PER GALLON. 








BRANDY 


James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 
MANOHESTER. 


LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp Srreet. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hicu Srregt. 








Price One Peary 


- CUFF’S “ THOMPSTONE ES” 


SODA WATER 
SELTZER WATER, 
POTASS WATER, 
LEM@NADE, &c. 


JAMES HENRY CUFF, (late 8. Thompstone), 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
ATKINSON STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Sold by most Retailers of standing everywhere, 
Ask puttenny for CUFF’S ‘‘ THOMPSTON E'S,” 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL & ‘& REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
THE WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE CO, 


Have Removen from 22, Oldham Street, to those 
CENTRAL and ComMopsove PREMISES, 


131, MARKET STREET, Manchester, 


Where the Public are respectfully requested to call and 
inspect their new 


““SILENT-WORKING” SEWING MACHINES, 


In announcing a Great Reduction in Prices, the Company 
refer with gratification to past achievements, Twenty years’ 
devotion to perfecting the Sewing Machine, and adapting it to 
social wants, now enable them to produce Machines at veh a 
price ax to bring them within the reach of all classes; and tJ 
are confident of still farther meriting an tncrease in Publ 
Favour, already so fully aceorded, as is eS the  tegalares) 
increasing sales, now upwards of 80 hinee per 

annum; and they beg to assure the Sone at all times of the 
best that Mechanical Skill and Genius can or 

Reduced Price Lists Gratis and . 
Bad” Easy terms of payment arranged, when =. convenient t 
pay fall amount, 


131, MAREBET STREET, 


Sole and exclusive iat for MANCHESTER, 





ENDAL, MILNE, & CO,, 
ARE NOW MAKING 
THEIR GRAND oO TUAL DIBPLAY 


WINTER NOVELTIES 


IN 
MILLINERY, 
COSTUMES, RYBES, DRESS FABRICS, 


MANTLES. SILKS, 
RUSSIAN JACKETS, 





FUR SEAL 
FROM SIX GUINEAS, 
Cc a AND VALUABLE FURS, 
SABLE MUFFS, ONE GUINEA. 
bab it HOSIERY AND “a ae 
VENING DRESSES, &c., 


REAL 


DEANSGATE, POLICE-ST REET, & ‘r saws: ST. 
| OWN is) C UT “GL ASS aor CHINA 
WARE oe 18 & 15, SMITHY DOOR, 
AND VICTORIA MARKET. 

We are Now Submitting our CHRIST MAS STOCK of 
DINNER, DESSERT, TEA, AND TOLLET SERVICES, 
The most Modern Shapes and Newest Patterns. 
CUT GLASS DECANTERS, WINES, &c., 
In Elegant Design and in Every Variety, for 
all Purchasers, 

To Parties Furnishing, this berce Stock is admirably 
suited to Select from, combining Lowest Prices and 
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oe. Quality. 
DOWNS, 18 & 1b, sutsee DOOR. 





NDE & SHELDR 


SPECIALITIES 





RICK, { 


20s, to 40s. 


OVERCOATS, 


1 72, OLDHAM STREET, 
Manchester, 


" UTTUIS NONNVO ‘GE Shas'te 









































yUPTURES.—Exuipition PRIZE 
» Mepat, 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBULY, 
Inventor and Sole Maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE 
‘URATIVE TRUSS, Deformity Instruments, Elastic 
Stockings, and other Invalid appliances 
26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER 


TRSONS | troubled with 
CORNS and WARTS should at 
e procure & bottle of ROBINSON'S 
PATENT CORN SOLVENT, which 
wever fails to quickly remove them, 
“old in bottles at 744. and 13)d. each, 
w P. ROBENSON, chemist, Pendleton ; 
)cWSBURY, MOTTPRSHEAD, & € 0., 
durket Street ; and most Chemists. 


SHAW, ASHTON & THORP, 


GENERAL 
BrLDT POSTERS 


( Members of the United Kingdom Bill Posters’ Association), 


HAMILTON PLACE, 


LOWER MOSLEY STREET, 


3, 

WINDMILL STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 

Private Stations in all Thoroughfares, 


- 


WE 
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ELL AND I's TORMENTS, 4g 
DESCRIBED BY EYE-WITNESSHS, te py 


| T.R. Price 9d. Cloth gilt 1s. 34. A most Extranndi- 


Ninety-nine London, besides four hundred and twenty 
Provincial Newspapers, have strongly recommended thy | 
WAVERLEY, OWL, and PICKWICK PENS to their | 
readers. 

Standard,—‘‘A treasure in the hands of rapid writers.” | 
Enyineer.—*‘ They embody an improvement of great 
vaine.” 

Sold everywhere, 6d. and 1s, per Box. Is. 2d. by post. 

MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
28 to 83, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH 
(Established 1770). 
Tondon Agents: Wittmweron & Hurron. 


| AT ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 


WE MOST 

PARATION for destroying Cockroaches, Beetles, | 
and Crickets, is HUGHES'S TROPICAL BEETLE | 
POWDER. Sold by all Chemists in 3d., 6d., and 1s, | 
packets, and at the Proprietor’s, KE. GRIFFITHS 
HUGHES, Victoria and Cateaton Streets, Manchester. | 


BY 


nary Book. London: Geo. J. Stephenson, Manchester: 


| JOHN HEYWOOD, And all Booksellers, 





USTC OR NO MUSICISw 
Preface and Postscript to JOULE’s COLLBC. 


| TION OF CHANTS, &e. 8th Edition 


‘HE MIDDLE VOLU NTARY.- Se 


Notes to JOULE'S DIRECTQRIUM CHORI 


| ANGLICANUM. 4th Bdition, 


HE HUGE IDOL. "(Sphinn 3 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAND ORGAN 
5th Edition, 


ESTABLISHED, 1847, 
RS, WHOLESALE & RETAIL- 
F. SCHMEHL, Fur Manufacturer, 9, St Am 


Street, and 133, Oxford Street. 
FUR, SEAL, and ASTRICAN JACKETS, Fur Trim 


| mings Fur Hearth and Carriage Rugs, Buffalo Robe, 


&e. 


ARE NOW 


SELLING THE NEW SEASON'S TEA. 


At our TEA ESTABLISHMENTS, at the 


Corner of OLDHAM STREET and SWAN STREET, and at 
53, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 


Our Tea at 2s. per Ib. 


The Tea at half-a-crown is quite a favourite. 
Our Best Black Tea 


is giving great satisfaction. | 


AS UNDER :— 


The Popular Tea for heavy consumption is the one at3s, 
Those Teas at 3s, 4d. and 3s, 6d. are very fine flavoured. 
at 4s, is aw selected for our trade. 


WH. SAT TEC WALT Ey TEA MERCHANT. 


White and Sound Teeth. 


ESTABLISHED 
BY MORE THAN 
Thirty Years’ 

And Numerous Testimoniala, 
AS THE BEST, SAFEST,}: 


AND MOST 


Experience 


Effectual Dentifrice extant, 


PREPARED BY 


Pagers 


to, Chamals Lo 


Sold Universaily by Pe 
Chemists, &e., 


At 1/6 and 2/6 per Pot 


_— 


TO ENSURE THE ORIGINAL AND 0M 
GENUINE PREPARATION, 


PARTICULARLY OBSERVE 
The Trade Mark and Signi 


OF THE PROPRIETORS. 
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{BO-TH-YATE ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


(From « Ab-o'-th’-Yate’s Life Policy.”) 
(Continued from our last.) 
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And the clatter of footsteps seemed to be bearing 
down pon him like a hurricane. If resently he 
found himself confronted by a ragged boy witha 
sti very impudent stare, and who did not appear to 
See | be in the slightest degree inclined to entertain 
SOLLBC. reverential feelings towards either the > little 
blue un” or the janty ‘‘inexpressibles,” as he 
abruptly dropped his vocal rendering of e lommy 
Dodd,” and, thrusting his tongue into his cheek, 
Y.—See continued the strain in that peculiar kind of 
| CHORS whistle attributed to the “* Artful Dodger.” 
«Js Sam Smithies in ;’’ asked Ab of the 

— ragged piece of impudence before him. 

; “How do I know? I aint 47s book-keeper,” 
hiaz., an said the other, making a spring, and clearing the 
D ORGAS outer steps at a jump. ‘Then, setting up a yell 

that made the street sound as if it had been con- 
— verted into a school for juvenile infernals, the 
youngster seized a handcart and dashed its wheels 
against the kirbstone opposite the door. 
TAIL— “If thou arta book-keeper I shouldno’ like 

9, Bt Amy to meet thy mesther in a dark place, theau young 

; ows-bait !” said Ab, with an almost irrepressi- 
phighres ble inclination to give the bundle of rags a whole- 
affalo Robe, | |somedusting. But the youth, as if apprehending 

! a visitation from Ab’s toe, made a sudden 
7 diversion, and scampered away, slouting at the 
top of his voice as he turned the corner of the 
street— 

“ Bring me th’ same!” 

A Our fnend, chagrined to find that the weak 
side of his character was not entirely unknown 
even in that dust-haunted street, made a desperate 
lunge at the stairs, and commenced their ascent, 
asii with a determination to trample upon them 
in other than a matter-of-fact sense ; but a door 
opening on the second landing, which shot a 
sirip of light into the gloom, h’s feelings were 
changed as if by magic ; for he became alive to 
the presence of an old face—the one he was 
$ eking. 
one at 3s, . “ Hallo, owd Swell!” said the owner of the 
: face, opening the door wider, and making wa 
flavoured for Abtoenter : “ what's up wi’ thee ? Theau’t 
no’ for Lunnon again, arta?” 
Wn: that, Sam,” said Ab (it was Sam 
wmithies he was addressing), ** I've had enoough 
0 thatdeawn th’ stairs ; but if theau’s abeaut ten 
wy to spare I could like t’ ha’ some talk wi’ 
, “Well.” replied Sam, ‘ considerin’ th’ state 
| tale sin | dunno’ know but I could spare ten 
Perfumer ply oe, an’ let's yer what theau 
~« + de = motioned to an old desk 
wih aie a ung to do but to hob-and-hob 
) With a heap of yarn bundles, 
“a _ Ab, seating himself, “I'm coome 
_ ae “ye (errand). I’m gooin’ t’ 
en? * ML con manage a job o’ that 






















Sm vm up a penknife, and placing his back 
be a commenced scrap'nz his 
ol and then giving his friend a look that 
~ tant to assure himself as to whether he 
r+ ati earnest. At length he said :— 
Ene a well, —an’ what abeaut it ?”’ 
“ythin’,” replied Ab. ‘I want thee t’ 
Pat me i th’ way o doin’ it, if theau con.” 


m Heaw mic ’ 
‘ ch doest’ want to ins ?” 
“A hundert” to insure for? 


= A hundert what 1” 

nA hundert peaund ; what elseP”’ 
Sapiro much brass it’ll tak’ ?” 
eet uston has gan me a like aim.” 
“it wr 7 prepared for payin’ it ?” 

H hen, a beg I shouldno’ ha’ cuome here. 
_ lane brass would be moore useful 
# nO mind’ gooin’ int’ partnership 
_» at is, if theau’rt wantin’ owt o’ th’ 
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(To be contin ued.) 








BEN. BRIERLY'S 
JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


WOUNDED BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


By T. G. G. 


AB-O-TH-YATE 
AND “OLD NICK.” 


WITCHCRAFT. 


By Charles Hardwick. 


THE MATRIMONIAL 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


By Sabina. 
A DAY AT COLNEY HATCH. 


HEDGE BLOSSOMS. 


By Sylvanus Sunshine. 


. 


LETTER FROM OUR ‘‘ COCKNEY 
CORRESPONDENT.” 


POETRY:—By “Racla,”’ John L., 
Owen, and Charles Potter. 








FREE TRADE HALL 


ASSEMBLY ROOM. 


FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY, 


Ocroper 28, and 29. 


LAST TWO NIGHTS 


or 


MR. AND MRS. WALTER 


SHAR TB 
“Shreds and Patches,” 


On which ocassion will be Sung the New 


GREAT FRENCH NATIONAL WAR SONG, 


“ FRANCE MAY BE CONQUERED, BUT NEVER 
SUBDUED.” 


PEOPLE’S CONCERT HALL, 


LOWER MOSLEY STREET. 





First Appearance of the THREE TREATS, 


Messrs 


DURIA H, 
HOWARD, 


AND 


TOWNSEND, 


The Three Hot Members. The Negro Trio, Vocalists, 
Comedians, and Dancers, 


MRS. F. R. PHILLIPS, 


The great Serio-comic Vocalist. 
First Appearance of 


THE SISTERS 


KATE & ELLEN ALLWOOD, 


Comic and Burlesque Duettists, Dancers. 
First Appearance of 


MR. TOM WARD. 


Negro Comedian and Vocalist. 


MRE. C. EBYLEY, 


Comic Vocalist. 


Last Six Nights of the 


SISTERS BULLEN, 


Comic Duettists. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 
HESE PILLS are a sure specific for 
AEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, | 
COMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH, | 
LIVER, KIDNEYS, &c. They give immediate relief 
in cases of PERSISTENT COUGH, ASTHMA, CON- 
SUMPTION, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
For GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &c., they are invaluable ; 
they have been in use for upwards of half a century, 
and thousands have testified to the benefits experienced 
by their use. . 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 0d., and 4s. 6d. per box, 
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HAMPSON’ S Copyright PERFUMES, pon neat ata Bee, Chemist, 63, Fi 
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FUR SEAL JACKETS 
A WHOLESALE MERCHANT'S ENTIRE STOCK. 
KENDAL MILNE & ¢ Co. respectfully announce 


their having purchased, on most advantageous terms, 
the entire Stock of an eminent London firm, and that 
on MONDAY NEXT, and following days, the whole 
will be submitted in Five Large Lots at the following 
prices:—Six Guineas, Seven Guineas, Eight Guineas, 
Ten Guineas, and Twelve Guineas. 

A few lower qualities, commencing at 70s. 


KENDAL MILNE, & Co. having always carefully 
avoided exaggerated statements in their announce- 
ments, feel confident their customers and the public 
will promptly recognize the advantages presented by 
this opportunity of purchasing at moderate prices 
Fer Seat Jackets of the choicest qualities. As a 
winter Garment for health and comfort the handsome 
real Fury Seal Jacket has no rival, 


KENDAL, MILNE,. & CO,, 
DEANSGATE, POLICE ST, & ST. ANN ST., 
.MANCHESTER. 
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G. R. ALLISON, General Manchester Warehouse) mies supplied, Any lenge ext irom (P34 
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THEATRICAL PRICES. 


WO eminent men in the profession of amusement have 
lately been writing to the papers—Mr. Mapleson to a 
Manchester, and Mr. Boucicault to a London, daily journal. 
Mr. Mapleson having to do with the aristocratic opera-goers, 
and Mr. Boucicault with the plebeian play-goers, the wide 
divergence between them is accounted for. Mr. Mapleson is 
the apostle of enormous charges, Mr. Boucicault of cheap admis- 
sions. Let us remark upon and contrast their two manifestos. 
Than Mr. Mapleson’s recent letter we,can conceive of nothing 
| more cool and unreasonable. Mr. Mapleson has organized 
several opera seasons in Manchester. At first, they seem to have 
succeeded moderately well, at the high price of seven-and-six- 
pence for the stalls, and other places in proportion. Mr. Maple- 
son has now raised the highest price to the monstrous charge 
| of twelve-and-sixpence. The theatre in that part is, conse- 
| quently, and most sensibly, and, as anybody might have fore- 
seen, deserted. Nothing could be more natural, or do more 
credit to the good sense of the community. The man who would 
take his family to have the privilege of gazing at the stale and 
frowzy scenery of the Theetre Royal for three hours, at the price 
) of twelve-and-sixpence each, must be either a millionaire or a 
maniac. The people of Manchester are neither millionaires nor 
| maniacs; so they quietly keep away. Whereupon Mr. Maple- 
| son takes upon himself to write to the papers, demanding to 
| know why the public do not flock to his performances, informing 
} them that it is their duty to crowd his stalls and private boxes, 
} showering twelve-and-sixpences upon him, and threatening, by 
way of an awful warning, to withdraw his presence from our 
} denighted community. Surely this is the most extraordinary 
| 


document ever composed by a servant of the public. Mr. 

Mapleson appears to be of opinion that the laws of supply and 
demand ought to make him an exception to their operation ; 
and that, whereas other people have carefully to note and labo- 
| Tously to accommodate the needs of the public before they can 
| make a profit out of them, Mr, Mapleson ought to be able to 
{ supply what he likes at twelve-and-sixpence a-head, and walk 

of with a good fat souvenir of his visit. But, strange to say, 
} Dotwithstanding the commands of this operatic Canute, the laws 
of supply and demand go on working just the same as ever ; 
his prices extortionate, he comes out of the fight with political 
‘conomy, his trousers’ pockets turned inside out. 

We quite agree with several of those who have been writing 
| 0 this subject, that fashion has something to do with the deser- 
| co of Italian Opera in Manchester. Although it is very 
“eed 4 fashion to be so sensible as to prefer rational con- 
I these ae - must be so much gibberish to three-fourths of 
| has ite ee go to the Italian operas, undoubtedly fashion 

aii at ap in the matter. But the Teal obstacle to the 

Ot, the “to apleson’s venture is, certainly, and on the face 

ment hope to seen charges. How can any mediocre entertain- 

stall? 1 themaged in Manchester at twelve and sixpence a 

such a body ee is not London. It has not anything like 
nane wealth in it. Besides, we question if 


= “= eee 
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j and instead of him pocketing a handsome reward for making | 





these operas, put upon the stage as they are here, would pay 
even in London. At any rate, to set such prices down in this 
place is to write failure on the programme. As for Mr. 
Mapleson’s dreadful threat of leaving us to our besotted niggard- 
liness, we dare say that Manchester will not break its heart over 
the ioss of a gentleman so unreasonable, so extortionate, and so 
rude. 

In striking contrast to Mr. Mapleson’s contribution to 
contemporary literature is Mr. Boucicault’s. Indeed, so admir- 
able a business man is Mr. Boucicault, so practical is his mind, 
so pregnant are his suggestions, and withal so ambitious are his 
aspirations, that one is tempted to wish that he would give up 
writing bad plays, and devote his attention to continually writing 
those letters on theatrical reforms with which he occasionally 
favours the Daly Telegraph. Mr. Boucicault points out that 
the tariff of admission to the theatre is altogether too high. 
This has always been a favourite notion of our own, though it 
must be remembered that we are not taxed nearly so heavily 
here as are the Londoners, It must be evident, argues Mr. 
Boucicault, that when the price of a stall is seven shillings, 
theatre-going can never become, as it ought to be, as mucha 
part of England’s existence as is England’s newspaper. The 
price is prohibitory. Mr. Boucicault, whose authority upon such 
points is great, declares that this prevailing extravagance of fees 
robs managers, actors, and authors of as much profit as it does 
the public of pleasure. He states that, in ordinary times, the 
high-priced parts of theatres are only occupied by people of 
whom quite one-half are admitted free. This squandering of 
the means of enjoyment to thousands he justly regards as both 
injudicious and deplorable. What he would do would be to 
build the auditorium large, to surround an open pit with a tier 
but slightly raised, surmounted by two other tiers, to provide the 
whole with roomy, comfortable sofas, to charge two shillings 
everywhere, except the top tier, which should be a shilling, and 
to abolish all gratuities and imposts from the place. To Mr. 
Boucicault’s suggestions we would add—surround the tiers with 
private boxes, to hold twos, and threes, and fours, at propor- 
tionally reasonable charges, and establish light refreshment 
rooms, where ices and cooling drinks could be obtained at 
rigorously modest prices. Such a system would revolutionize 
the theatrical world, It would place the delights of the drama 
within the constant reach of the largest of families. It would 
multiply theatres over the land. It would raise the calling of the 
actor into one of the recognised respectable professions. It 
would make educated men and women choose that mode of life. 
It would provide numbers of our surplus female population with 
a fascinating means of obtaining a livelihood. It would encourage 
authors of the highest calibre to devote their genius to the stage. 
It would in time build up a grand dramatic literature. 

Whilst we can see no end to the advantages that would ensue 
upon the adoption of this most admirable reform, we can see no 
beginning to the evils. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
character of audiences would be lowered: they could not well 
be that. As Mr. Boucicault points out, it is not the price of 
admission, but the tone of the performance, which regulates the 
character of the audience ; and whilst the tariff of admission 
should be lowered, the standard of performance should be raised. 
Respectable spectacles would bring respectable spectators. 
High-class plays would draw a high-class public. Fashionable 
pieces would attract fashionable folks. Perhaps, even, the time 
might come when bishops would commend performances, not 
merely upon. hearsay, but from personal experience. No end of 
good would result from the free and constant influx of respectable, 
staid ,people, and their families, into our places of amusement. 
TKHese would no longer have to dress in gorgeous costume, and 
to spend more money upon gloves and cabs than they can spare. 
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They would walk in, in their usual attire, and take their places 
as they are. This would bring a crowd of people whom full 
dress, and gloves, and cabs combine to keep away. As matters 
stand, it is an enterprise, requiring energy and capital and much 
arrangement, for a father of a family to take his people to the 
theatre. This should all be changed. Upon the other hand, 
the regular frequenters of the house would no longer have their 
pit cooped up behind six rows of empty stalls. They would take 
up their places amongst the rest, and have, instead of being 
. confined” on hard, uncomfortable 
benches, roomy sofas whereon to luxuriate. 

We feel sure that before very long Mr. Boucicault’s system 
will force its recommendations on the dull perceptions of theat- 
surely, of all persons, the most incompetent to 
mind their own business. When that happy day arri, 2s, the 
theatre will be transformed out of a place of martyrdom into a 
palace of delight. We shall no longer sit in torture and a profuse 
perspiration, on an excruciating chair, amidst a howling wilder- 
wondering why on earth our comfort has been sacrificed 
to make that room which nobody takes up. We shall be com- 
fortably seated amongst our friends. We shall no longer be 
plundered at the door. We shall no longer be pillaged by box- 
keepers. We shall no longer be left in ignorance as to the per- 
formance we have paid to see unless we pay again for bills of 
An inexhaustable source of pleasure will be thrown 
open to the public. An enormous amount of that happiness 
which is what men live for, will be diffused over all ranks of 
people ; and a new element of light and gladness will be intro- 
duced into the sad and sombre life of the English nation, 


cribbed, cabined, and 


rical managers 


ness 
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THE VOCAL SOCIETY. 
ib ier Manchester Vocal Society owes its existence, advancement, 
and present position to the care and perseverance of Mr. Henry 
Wilson, a gentleman of much musical experience in the city. The prin- 
cipal intention is to promote, as far as possible, a taste for the glees and 
part-songs of the old composers, a style of music but little heard now-a- 
days, and seldom written by our living writers. 

The firsteconcert given by the Society took place in October, 1867, in 
the Hulme Town Hall, anc the success attending it was so great, that 
the committee were induced to form what was merely a tentative effort 
into an established fact, which they did by making the concerts 
**subscription,” and holding them in a more central position. The 
Town Hall, in King Street, was the place first chosen, but the 
room eventually became too small for the audience, and last year 
the performances took place in the Concert Hall, where they will most 
likely remain for the future. ‘That the members are individually mest 
carefully trained is certain, for all the pieces are sung without any con- 
ductor, and, with a few exceptions, without any accompaniment ; and it 

peaks highly for Mr. Wilson’s power of drilling, ad the intelligence of 

the choir, that the unaccompanied songs are never the least successful, 
When a long and complicated glee is sung through without any per- 
ceptible fall at the end, and without the least hesitation or uncertainty 
anywhere, there can be no doubt that the greatest pains must have been 
taken both by the performers themselves and the conductor. 

Vocal societies of this kind, where glees and madrigals are performed, 
und admirably performed, have undoubtedly a powerful and beneficial 
effect in creating a musical taste amongst the public ; and if these 
concerts, besides from the pleasure they give at the time, conduce in 
any way to the formation of private glee-parties, they will have achieved 
It is a pity that music of this kind 


at least one part of their object. 


has ceased to be popular in private circles of late years. Voices do not 
pol y 


require enormous training to make them passable in concerted music in 
a private room, and no better lessons would be given to amateurs than 
The concert, the first 


a performance like that of last Tuesday evening. 


of the mn, was quite satisfactory ; the selection of pieces was very 
ki!fully managed, there being a sufficiently pleasing variety ; and they 


Dr. Wesley's glee, ‘*Faith,,, 


wore sung with even excellence throughout. 
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which terminated the first part, was decidedly the most beautiful work 
given during the evening, and the performance was worthy of the music, 
The most appreciated of the numbers, however, seemed to be the 
chorus, ‘* In te Domine Speravi,”” by Bononcini, the almost forgotten 
contemporary and (at the time) rival of Handel. It is an effective and 
florid composition ; was sung with great force and dan, and gained an 
encore. ‘* Mona on Snowdon Calls,” by Dr. Crotch—a very fine and 
dramatic glee—was admirably given, and was a worthy finale to an 
excellent concert. The other part-songs went equally well. They were 
evidently most thoroughly understood by the choir. The four solos 
varied the performance very pleasingly, J. P. Knight's “A Voice from 


= 


the Ocean,” sung by Miss Henderson, being encored. If we must find } 


fault at all, we would suggest that the fortes were sometime given some- 
what suddenly. They startled where such an effect was not intended 
for the want of a more gradual crescendo, This fault was mor 
apparent in the male than the female voices. 





[LANCASHIRE WORTHIES.] 


THE FOUNDER OF THE PEEL 
FAMILY. 


HE Peel family, from which the famous statesman sprang, was, early 
in the fifteenth century, one of yeomen, settled in Craven, in 
Yorkshire. Some of its members were then, too, ‘‘ seised ” of lands in 
the hundred of Blackburn, in Lancashire. Whether, by a mere coinc- 
dence, or, from a continuance of the old connecticn between the York 
shire and Lancashire Peels, is unknown, but it is certain that William 
Peele (as the name was then spelt) migrated at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century from the district of Craven to the neighbourhood of 
Blackburn, and there founded the family which has become historic. 
This William's grandson, Robert, was a manufacturer of woollen cloths, 
at Blackburn, towards the middle of the seventeenth century. “The 
cloth,” says Sir Laurence Peel, cousin and biographer of the statesman, 
‘was stamped with patterns from wooden blocks, on which they were 
cut. Some of these blocks were seen by my father,” a younger brother 
of the first Sir Robert Peel, ‘* when a boy, lying neglected in a lumber 
room in his grandfather’s house. He expressed his regret that they had 
not been preserved, and described them as curious from their very 
rudeness.” The Blackburn woollen manufacturer was a thriving man 
One of his sons became curate of Blackburn, and the other purchased, 
after his father’s death, a small estate in the neighbourhood of Black- 
burn, called the Crosse, afterwards and now called Peel's Fold, and still in 
the family. The first heir of Peel’s Fold, William, wasa sickly man, and 
under him the family fortunes rather receded than progressed. With 
William’s son, Robert, they took a start again, and went forward uniil 
another Robert, grandson of this one, became Prime Minister of England. 
In the days of this Robert, the family name became Peel. instead of Peele. 
A frugal and practical man, even in his signatures, he dropped the final 
“e” from his name “ for no better reason,” says his grand-nephew, 
Laurence, than the utilitarian one which he assigned, “that it was of 
no use, as it did not alter the sound.” P 
Born in 1723, this first Robert of the Peels without the final “e, 
who may be considered the founder of the family, was fairly bred 
and educated, and his patrimony brought him a hundred a ae 
He farmed his paternal acres, and as children grew Up — 
him, he eked out his income, no doubt, by domestic spinning am 
weaving, after the fashion of the district and the time. He married df 
1744) a wife of gentler blood than his own—Elizabeth Heworth, 
Lower Darwen— and her brother had learned calico-printing m a 
then the only seat of the trade in England. According to a pret 
uniform tradition, Haworth tempted his brother-in-law to give ’ 
farming and try calico-printing in combination with porns 
Blackburn. Four years before Robert Peel’s marriage, calico, ort 


7 at 736 the 
cloth, printing had taken a considerable start in England. In 173 sed 
originally aimed at fancs 


legislature repealed the absurd prohibition, r 
. ;, e woollen and sik 


competition of Indian printed calicoes with the hom 


‘sad 

iti j ras graci rmitted 

manufactures. In that year the British subject was graciously pe : 
y were not all cotton. # 
ur grandfathers 


of cotton pl 


to use or wear printed calicoes, provided the 
was not until 1774 that a wise legislature permitted Me 
and grandmothers to use or wear printed calicoes made 
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But the first of these concessions was very profitable to 
The town and neighbourhood had long been famous for its 
‘Blackburn greys” of linen warp and cotton weft. 


and simple ! 
Blackburn. 

. ‘ 
production of 


By the act of 1737 : , 
for that purpose to London. Why not print them where they are 
10) 7 


1? is said to have been the question put by Haworth to, his 


these could be printed on, and they were sent 


roducet 
Cokie, Robert Peel. The result is represented to have been 
that Robert Peel raised money by mortgaging his farm, Haworth 
contributed what he could, and Yates, of the Black Bull Inn, Blackburn 
(Billy fro’ th’ Bull, as he was called in the vernacular), the richest of the 
three, was persuaded to join them, with £500 down. Tence the firm 
of Haworth, Peel, and Yates, with works at Brookside, in Blackburn 
to ahouse in Fish Lane of which town Kobert Peel migrated from 


Fold), and with a warehouse in Manchester. So far one tradition, 


ot facts, as suggested by another, were probably a little different. 
According to general agreement, calico-printing was first introduced into 
Lancashire, and then on a small scale, by the Claytons, at Bamber 
Bridge, near Preston, about the year 1764. Now Robert Peel was a 
striving manufacturer long before this date, and the origin of the firm of 
Haworth, Peel, and Yates is generally assigned to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In the memoir of Hargreaves, we have seen the 
first Robert Peel employing him to amend Lewis Paul’s machine for 
carding cotton, years before the introduction of calico-printing into 
Lancashire. Is it not more likely that the firm of Haworth, Peel, and 
Yates began as manufacturers of Blackburn greys, employing spinners 
and weavers in the then usual way, and that only some time after the 
Claytons had introduced calico-printing into Lancashire did they add 
that new branch to their other business? This view, suggested by 
dates, is supported by a tradition that the notion of calico-printing was 
first suggested to the firm by an accidental proof of the profits to be 
realized by printing. Some cloth had been spoilt for its original 
purpose in the weaving, and they sent it to the Claytons at Bamber 
Bridge to be printed for them as handkerchiefs. 





These they disposed 
of at such a profit as to induce them to add calico-printing to their other 
Operations. 

his employment of Hargreaves and other facts, it is evident 
that the first Robert Peel was a man of contrivance and ingenuity, 
not merely an employer of other people’s labour, and a successful 
traficker in its interests. There is a tradition that his success as a calico- 


From 


printer was due to his discovery of some process which he succeeded in 
keeping a close secret. This has been supposed to be the application of 
sugar-of-lead to increase the efficacy of alum,.the only mordant known 
to the first English calico-printers, and still the only one used in India. It 
has been fancied, too, that he substituted metal iplates for the old wooden 
blocks, and the anecdote of the parsley-leaf has been adduced in support of 
theory otherwise baseless. According to the latest version of this story, 
he was in his kitchen, making experiments in printing on handkerchiefs 
and small pieces of cloth, when his only daughter, then a girl, ‘‘ after- 
wards Mrs. Willock, the mother. of the postmaster of Manchester,” ca.ne 
into it from the garden with some parsley which she had been gathering 
for the dinner table. It flashed across her, as she looked on the herb, 
wat it would make a very pretty pattern, and her father, after a little 
teflection, said that he would try it. ‘*A pewter dinner-plate,”’ says 
Sir Laurence Peel, “for such was then the common dinner-plate in 
families of their degree, was taken down from the shelf, and on it was 
sketched, say, rather, scratched,.a figure of the leaf, and from this 
impressions were taken. It was called in the family, Nancy's pattern, 
ther his daughter. It became a favourite ; in the trade it was known as 
the parsley leaf pattern ; and apt alliteration lending its artful aid, gave 
hepered the name of Parsley Peel.” Here there is no suggestion 
tg in the art of calico-printing was connected with 
Bains’ Ag ol ; he earliest hint of the kind occurs in Mr. 
baler of tha Gone tees . path ¢ the Cotton Manufacture, when, after 
Reith deesiees ny : ae achievements asa oten manufacturer, 
the rinting vata P tn enlightenment :—* He also took up 
fly that he ir ae ke have been informed by a member of his 
doth, instead of wing 9 othe secretly in his own house ; there 
ti hat the patie ‘ - naoted, was ironed by a female of the family ; 
as & parsley-leaf, 
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Years afterwards, the mythus 
Metees ' el. inventor thus emerges in the parsley-leaf 
given by Mr. Smiles in Self-Help :—** Robert Peel’s attention 
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was principally directed to the frinting of calico, then a comparatively 
unknown art, and for some time he carried on a series of experiments 
with the object of printing by machinery. The experiments were 
secretly conducted in his own house, the cloth being ironed for the 
purpose by cne of the women of the family. It was then customary, in 
such houses as the Peel's, to use pewter plates at dinner. Having 
sketched a figure or pattern on one of the plates, the thought struck him 
that an impression might be got from it in reverse, and printed on 
calico with colour. In a cottage at the end of the farm-house lived a 
woman who kept a calendering machine, and going into her cottage, he 
put the plate with colour rubbed into the figure part, and some calico 
over it, through the machine, when it was found to have a satisfactory 
impression. Such és said to have been the origin of roller-printing on 


calico.” 


Thus it is that stories grow and swell ; and the appearance of 
Miss Peel in her father’s kitchen with a sprig of parsley in her hand is 
made to form an era in the history of calico-printing. ‘* Roller-printing,” 
or rather cylinder-printing, which in the history of calico-printing is 
what the invention of thé spinning-jenny or the mule is in that of cotton- 
spinning, was not invented until 1788, and then by a Scotchman of the 
name of Bell. It is possible that the first Robert Peel may have 
employed more extensively than his competitors flat surfaces of metal 
instead of the wooden blocks then generally used, but even if he had 
invented the substitution of metal for wood, that substitution was in 
itself no very fertile improvement. It was the invention of cylinder- 
printing that enabled calico-pyinting to attain its late gigantic develop- 
ment. While flat surfaces alone were used, whether of wood or of 
metal, 448 separate dippings of the block and impressions were needed 
to print a piece of calico 26 or 27 inches wide and 28 yards in length. 
In 1754, the production of ‘fa pi ce of English chintz,” of somewhat 
superior workmanship, on a ‘* British cotton” (in which, however, 
there must have been an admixture of flax), was considered such a marvel 
that it was formally presented to the then Princess of Wales, who 
was graciously pleased to accept of it as ‘* being of our own manufac- 
ture,” and the presentation was elaborately chronicled by the Court 
newsmen of the day. The happy donor, a ‘‘ Mr. Sedgwick, a very 
considerable wholesale trader in printed goods, was introduced to her 
Royal Highness at Leicester House, where her Highness,” mother of 
George III., ‘‘ was pleased to say she was very glad we had arrived at 
so great a perfection in the art of printing, and that, in her opinion, it 
was preferable to any Indian chintz whatsoever, and would give orders 
tu have it made up into a garment for her Highness’s own wear imme- 
diately, as an encouragement to the labour and ingenuity of this 
country.” In 1750, it was computed that fifty thousand pieces of calico 
were printed yearly in England. In 1830 the number was eight and a 
half millions; and a common fine calico piece, which in 1776 cost 
£2. 14s. 1od., could in the latter year be purchased for 6s. 

‘* Parsley Peel,’’ as he was called, from the success of the pattern due 
to the quick and esthetic eye of his daughter, may not have contributed 
any very great invention to the trade, but undoubtedly he was one of 
the earliest and most successful of Lancashire calico-printers. Very 
probably, too, he was among the first to adopt, or to aim at adopting, 
the spinning-jenny of Hargreaves, who had formerly been in his employ- 
ment, and one of his sons told Sir Lawrence Peel that he was both ‘‘a 
thinker and an inventor, that his genius for mechanics was considerable, 
and that he was the real inventor of one very important improvement in 
the machinery for cotton spinning, for which, if he had chasen to claim 
his own, he might have had a patent.” The reascn assigned for his for- 
**a shy and reserved man, who was averse from 
putting himself forward.” But there may have been a more cogent 
external cause for it. ‘* Important improvements in the machinery for 
cotton-spinning’’ were dangerous to the inventor: in: that time, and 
especially in that place. In the riot which accompanied, in Blackburn 
and its neighbourhood, the promulgation of Hargreaves’s great invention, 
the spinning-jenny, the works of Parsley Peel seem to have been attacked. 
Like Hargreaves he shook the dust of the ungrateful district from off his 
feet, and migrated southward to Burton-on-Trent, even then famous for 
ifs ales. He built three solid cotton-mills there, and brought up most of 
his sons in a knowledge of the trade, which, with the invention of the 
spinning-jenny, was rising towards colossal importance. His absent 
ways, and meditative look, led the Burton people to dab him.‘ the 
philosopher.” 
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When an old gentleman, he retired from business, and spent with ]i 
wife the last years of life in a house of his own on Ardwick Green, then 
as rural as its name would seem to betoken. According to Sir Laurence 
Peel, who received the description from one of his sons: ‘‘ He wore a 
bushy Johnsonian wig ; like the sage, he was dressed in dark clothes of 
ample cut ; he leaned as he walked upon a tall gold-headed cane ; and, 
as he was a very handsome man, he looked a figure stately enough 
for a mediwval Burgomaster.”” He died in September, 1795, nine 
months before his wife, who was about his own ge (72), and 
who had hoped to survive him. ‘* Robert,’’ she said to her husband, 
one evening, towards the close of their lives, as they sat by their 
fireside in Ardwick Green, ‘* Kobert, I hope that I may live a 
few months after thee.” To his interrogatory ‘* why ?” she replied : 
“Robert, thou has been always a kind, good husband to me, thou 
hast been a man well thought of, and I should like to stay by thee to 
the last, and keep thee all right.” The good old lady’s wish was 
granted, and then she was laid by his side in a vault of St. John’s 
Church-yard, in our city. Meanwhile, the third of their six sons, all of 
them engaged in this or that branch of the cotton trade, had made a 
splendid fortune by calico-printing, and represented Tamworth in the 
House of Commons. His son, again, was already, though but a boy of 
seven, in training for the career destined to carry to all the ends of the 
earth the fame of the name of Peel. How different might have been 
the course of British politics if, one day early in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, some cotton cloth of a Blackburn firm had not been 
spoilt in the weaving, and sent to Bamber Bridge to be printed in 


handkerchief fashion. 
> 


TOWN TALK, 
THINGS IN GENERAL. 


CHANGES ON THE BOWDON LINE, 


AND 


“THE intreduction of a new broom, in the person of the new secretary, 

on the Bowdon Railway has been followed by a series of changes 
in the administration of the line of a more or less startling description, 
It would be unfair not to acknowledge that most of the changes appear 
to be favourably regarded. The comfort of passengers who choose to 
has been studied in the proyision of a few 


travel ** second-class” 
considerably improved carriages. 


shape of a ‘* ladies’ compartment” in each train, which is doubtless very 


There is an innovation, too, in the 


useful, though, so far as our experience goes, it is the only part of the 
train which ladies carefully avoid. The nuisance of the long delay at 
Old Trafford, for the purposes of examining and collecting tickets, has 
been abated by transferring the task to Knott Mill, and there expediting 
the process. An attempt is being made to increase the facility of exit 
from the carriages by raising the platforms on one side of the various 
stations. A regulation by which the station-masters on the line are 
required to don an official uniform may, on some grounds, be desirable 
enough, but peraps do not pay sufficient regard to the feelings of the 
officials themselves. It is said that for some time after the introduction 
of the system, the presiding genius at Brooklands Station displayed a 
disgusted countenance, and wore an overcoat. There has been, too, so 
complete a series of alterations in the times of running the trains that it 
is wildly foolish to venture an attempt to catch any particular train 
without first consulting the guide. The old and partly uniform 
system of starting most of the trains at a quarter past the hour has 
been modified in a complicated and puzzling way; and to trust to 
knowledge acquired under the old régime is only to reduce the possibility 
of missing a train to a certainty, and so to induce a tendency towards 
ill-temper and strong language. Perhaps the moet interesting and 
fundamental changes have been in the arrangements of the expresses. 
Sale residen’s, angry at assumed neglect, have been soothed by the 
Sale is thus 


appeased by the possession of trains to which it has a special claim, 


introduction of trains which run to Sale and no further. 


whilst at the same time, Bowdon retains its original claim to dignity and 

sueriority, in the shape of the morning, evening, and Saturday expresses. 
THE CLOSE OF THE MANCHESTER CRICKET SEASON, 

The advent of furious autumn weather has completely brought to an 

end the lingering cricketing season. For the next few months devotees 

of muscle wil] have to content themselves with indoor athletics, unless 
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they choose to share in the violent delights of football. L-ncashire 
county cricket, with which, as its centre, the Manchester Club is to some 
extent identified, has, during the year, been flat, stale, and unprofitable, 
The county matches have been few and far between, comparatively 
uninteresting, and, as a consequence, the attendance has been thin, 

Locally, however, the season has not been a bad one. In looking over 

the list of performances and players we are struck by the absence of the 

name of Mr. Hillkirk, who last year headed the list. This year Mr, 

Roger Walker stands at the head of scorers, with an average of something 

over 42. Second comes Mr. P. R. Perera, who, however, only played 

in three matches. Lieutenant Mackinnon, who has proved a very useful 

ally and an excellent all-round cricketer, is third ; and following him 

are the well-known names of Messrs. Nelson, E. B. Rowley, and J. F, 

Leese. Mr. S. H. Swire stands eighth out of the thirty-four players 

who may be considered active members of the Manchester club; Mr, 

Ollivant is ninth, and Mr. Bousfield twelfth. Mr. A. B. Rowley stands 

no higher than nineteenth, though doubtless his bowling average would 

be very much more distinguished. The most indefatigable of cricketers, 

Mr. “ Teddy” Rowley, has played in 24 out of 34 matches, and has 

secured by far the largest total of runs. Mr. Ollivant appeared in 22, 

and the secretary of the club, Mr. Swire, in 16. The highest scorer in 

a single match is Mr. Swire, who made 115 in a single innings 

Messrs. Nelson and Ollivant also made 10 and 100 respectively ina 

single innings, and there are several other scores close ona hundred. On 

the other hand, Mr. Hudson secured the imposing and useful average 

score of one. 





THE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE, 

The gods of Manchester are not to be deserted. Deprived of their 
accustomed old haunt in Spring Gardens for many dismal months, they 
have whistled and let off their pop bottles up in the ceiling at Peter 
Street, and perspired together in that cavernous pit which forms their 
But they have only been as 
Their old champion, 


entrance into the temple of Oxford Road. 
visitors: they pined for ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” 
Mr. F. B. Egan, in conjunction with another hero, Mr. Walter Rayn- 
ham, has stepped to the front like a man and a brother. The old 
London Music Hall is being rapidly converted into a spacious New 
Queen’s Theatre, where ample pit and gallery accommodation is in 
course of being provided fur them. We stepped in, about a fortnight 
since, and found ourselves in the midst of a very chaos of carpentery. 
We made a mental exclamation that if that dire confusion was reduced 
to order by next Christmas, it would be as much as the bargain. In 
another week, however, we perceived the chaos was perceptibly assuming 
the dimensions and appearance of a theatre. But as chips, splinters, 
plaster, and occasional brickbats rattled down in our immediate vicinity, 
from mysterious heights above, we beat a quick retreat. Still the work 
proceeds : every day working such wonders that we rea‘ly begin sd 
believe that Messrs. F. B. Egan and Walter Raynham will be able, this 
day week, as per advertisement, to present to an eager and admiring 
auditory Mr. T. A. Palmer's drama, in four acts, /usured at Lloyds. 


THE FLOOD QUESTION. 
The large falls of rain which have recently deluged this neighbourhood 
and raised the unhappy Irwell to so uncomfortable a height, and the 
prospect that in all human probability there will be another flood before 
very long, have excited the dwellers in Lower Broughton to an unwonted 
pitch, Even the ‘‘stony-hearted Manchester Corporation have been 
moved to devote a little more “ talkee-talkee” to the already talked-out 
Mr. Alderman Bennett has fulmimnated. He makes out 


subject. Foul 
splendid prima facte case. The floods injure certain property. Le: 
choose to buy such property they must take the consequences. 7 

account. 


object @o the floods, they must remove them on their own 
. It is a complete a 


price on account 


This argument applies perhaps in certain cases. wer 
to those persons who have bought property at a low al 
its liability to such floods ; but it is no answer at all to the 2 myer 
tives of old proprietors. If these floods were what the lawyers wa te 
act of God,” it would be only proper that the owners should ent 
losses they entail, Every man must bear his own misfortunes. an 
the men were known to whose acts the obstructions were rong a 
which occasion these uncomfortable overflows, it would still be ad 
owners to bear the loss in the first place and then pursue their 
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But the question has become too complicated 
; imple a solution. ‘Too many parties have assisted at the mischief. 
mee corporations are not innocent. Under the circumstances 
parte the boroughs ought to bear a good share of the burden. 
And the proper way to determine the proportion is to consider, not the 
pe of land affected in each jurisdiction, but the share had in the 
causes of the mischief by each district. We would meet Mr. Bennett 
to this extent. We think the owners of the property affected ought 
to bear a large proportion of the cost of the remedy; because 
the same increase of the importance of the two towns which has 
caused the floods has at the same time raised the value of their property. 
Moreover, the occurrence of occasional overflows is a contingency which 
should have been expected by the original purchasers of such low-lying 
land, On the other hand, we do not see that the inhabitants of Lower 
Broughton are to be pitied : for if their neighbourhood ts liable to be 
converted into a dirty Venice every now and then, their rents are lowered 
iy that circumstance. Passing to the consideration of what is to be 
done, we have not seen any notice taken of the suggestion of a writer to 
the papers, that flood-gates should be put into the weirs which block 
the river. We suppose, however, that even were such an expedient 
practicable and effective, it would be much too simple and inexpensive 
to meet with the approval of any of the eminent engineers who have 
heen consulted in the matter. The right thing to do, and the swiftest 
solution of the difficulty, would be to sweep the weirs away altogether, 
as we insisted many months ago, and let our old friend Vested Interest, 
whose privileges are maintained at the risk of life, health, and fortune 
to thousands, seek redress in the usual way. 


against the guilty parties. 





NEWSPAPER HONOUR, 

The Daily Telegraph the other day attacked the Bishop of Manchester 
in its leading columns. Findiny it had based its strictures on an in- 
correct report, it recently withdrew its observations in an obscure 
paragraph on an inside page. 

DANGEROUS HOARDINGS. 

We are getting tired of mentioning these perils of the street. Still 
At the time of writing, there is a 
huge hoarding on the Bury New Road blown into a large curve, and 
daily threatening passers-by. We have iried what amicable mention of 
these dangerous nuisances will do, It has done exactly nothing. We 
will now try whether any more effect can be produced by an announce- 
ment that anybody injured by their falling has a clear cause of action 
against those who put them up. 


they remain as dangerous as ever. 


SALFORD MAYORS, 


Last week we published a list of the Mayors of Manchester, and we 
now supply a corresponding one of the Mayors of Salford since the 
borough received the Charter of Corporation. 


1844-5—William Lockett. 1857-8—William Harvey. 


1845-6—John Kay. 1858-9— Ditto. 
1846-7—Robert P. Livingston. 1859-60—James Woods Weston. 
1847-3—William Jenkinson. 1860-1 — Ditto. 


1848-9—Edward R. Langworthy. 


: | 1861-2—James Worrall. 
1849-50— Ditto. 


1862-3— William Pearsoa. 


'50-!—Thomas Agnew. | 1863-4— Ditto. 
1851-2—Frank Ashton. 1864-5 —Wright Turner. 

| 1852-3— Ditto. 1865-6— Ditto. 

| 1853-4—William Ross. | 1866-7—Henry D. Pochin. 

| '84-5— Ditto. | 1867-8— Ditto. 

!) '555-6—Stephen Heelis. 1868-9—Thomas Davies. 
18§67— Ditto. 1869-70— _ Ditto. 


Although there has been something like a hitch in Mr. Davies’ 
—e the office of Chief Magistrate for a third time, we understand 
| ene aut probable he may be elected. On the occasion of the 
s ; = to the Art Treasures Exhibition in 1857, Mr. Stephen 
sells Was offered the dignity of Knighthood, which he declined. 





AMALGAMATION OF THE CORPORATIONS. 
Mr. Councillor Dyson, 


of Salford—a gentleman who has touch 
Sette ieneen teas g as touchec 


efiled—which is more than can ke safely said 


—S—=——— 
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any village squire in a modern novel. 





ofall the Salford officials—recently advocated in public the amalgamation 
of the corporations of Manchester and Salford. The idea is not altogether 
new. Indeed, it has already been carried into effect as regards the 
courts of record of the adjoining boroughs. But it is well worth con- 
sideration. The two places are practically one, and the amount of friction 
evolved in the contact of the two bodies in the course of business is often 
a serious obstacle to the good service of the public. The petty jealousies 
more than occasionally manifested, and intensified by the consciousness 
of inferiority in one party will always continue to exist so long as the 
two governments exist distinct, though side by side. The idea of an 
amalgamation will not be acceptable, perhaps, at first to everybody. It 
is one of those things which one has to get used to ; but it is as well to 
bring it now and then before the minds of the two jurisdictions, so as to 
get it regarded as a matter*that is on the carpet, and so that when the 
question becomes ripe for thorough discussion it may not be scouted as 
a new thing. 


ontting 
~— 





[STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY.] 


THE OLD EDITOR. 


Bon say that he was of the old school is, of course, quite 
unnecessary. It is clear that he must have been so, for 
the new school has come up so rapidly, and has strode or 
stridden so much in the fashion of a Cochin China fowl over its 
predecessors, that the Editor of a dozen years ago is, in the news- 
paper profession at all events, quite of antediluvian mould. 
And old J.—as the people loved to call him—was quite of the 
Noah’s ark type amongst his fellows of the press. He had com- 
menced with one publication a week, and I am convinced that 
in his innermost soul, which was never turned inside out for.the 
curiosity of his fellow creatures, he always regarded a diurnal 
publication as a mist ike, or something perhaps in the nature of 
a criminal information. I can remember when he made an 
effort to publish twice a week, and thé smug satisfaction with 
which he contemplated this unwonted feat in provincial jour- 
nalism, by which, as it were, the doctrine of finality was im- 
pressed in the language of his favourite statesman by the words 
“rest and be thankful” upon this busy community. 

He hated bother and fuss; and I am not sure that he had 
any shares in the Electric and International Telegraph’ Co., or 
that his urbane manner to all men in his employ extended 
to the youthful “ buttons” who brought in the wire messages 
for his official use. Let me make a notch here of the urbanity 
to which I have just alluded, which was very conspicuous, and 
embraced the humblest as well as the most trusted of his 
people—the gentlemen who wrote the leaders, not more than the 
printer’s devil who waited for the proofs. He was accused 
of smallness in public matters, I think unjustly; but in his 
conduct towards his subordinates he was as fine an old cock as 
He had many of the 
characteristics of a village squire—notably in the unstudied care- 
lesness of his costume, which combined the qualities of a head- 
gamek< eper or a stud-groom, with an utter detestation of glossy 
hats. How he managed to avoid the latter attribute I never 
could make out, unless he engaged a man to walk about with his 
future hats under cover of rainy nights, or bribed a hatter of 
accommodating principles to iron them down in a damp cavern. 
Through the unstudied costume and the washing hats there always 
gleamed the symptoms of a gentleman. Our old Editor never 
looked dirty or.dingy. Everything about him was wholesome and 
healthy and in strict conformity with a bright blue eye, that 
was always clear, but which yet had no particular twinkle. 

Hé was to me so welcome a study for so many years, that I 
should like to put down my impressions precisely as they 
occurred to me. I suppose he knew me about as much and 
about as little as he did scores of other men who lived in the 
same place with him, and who occasionally met him at dinner 
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and talked to him, but who, nevertheless, he passed in the streets 
or upon the Exchange as if he had never seen them in his 
whole life before. The man who attributed this to pride, or to 
forgetfulness, or to discourtesy—and more than one has done 
so—never made a greater blunder in his life. This manner did 
not even result from indifference, but from sheer shyness and a 
determination, if you like to call it so, to let well alone. “ You 
leave me alone and I will leave you alone”—this was the old 
boy’s motto; and I am not sure that it is not a very good one. 
If it have no other advantage, it saves a deal of time. The old 
Editor would have had a difficulty in starting the conversation, 
and, like many others less shy than himself, he would have been 
puzzled how to get away and make an end of it. I never in all 
my life knew any man who manifested so constant an indifference 
to all things around him as did old J. It seemed a constant 
indifference, but it was not invariable. It broke down suddenly 
on the oddest occasions, and oftentimes the most trivial ones. 
If one of his literary staff consulted him upon an important 
political topic, he would maintain a stolid imperturbability of 
countenance and go on reading his paper as if he had no 
concern in the matter—suddenly remarking that Buckstone was 
about to visit the Theatre Royal, or that there had been a bloody 
murder at Westbromwich, which reminded him of a similar 
tragedy at Heckmondwike five-and-twenty years ago. If he had 
not been a great reader, with a good memory for essentials, you 
would have imagined that this indifference to opinions, hazarded 
frequently for the sake of eliciting his own, was assumed for the 
purpose of concealing incompetency and shallowness. He was 
occasionally as hard to draw as a reluctant badger, but it was 
never because he was afraid of the dogs. He was afraid of 
nothing ina general way ; and whether he was justified in the 
sentiment or not, I feel satisfied that when properly roused— 
which was precious seldom—he would have grimly defied the 
starknaked opinion of a world in arms against him, 

For the curious manner in which he advanced opinions at odd 
and inappropriate times, he resembled, perhaps, Mr. F’s. aunt 
more than any character in history or fiction that I remember, 
and he stated those opinions abruptly, with a bland hardihood 
quite on the finality principle, as much as to say, “we must 
decline all further controversy upon this point ;” or, “ this cor- 
respondence must now cease.” When these abrupt sentiments 
were self-evident—as they not unfrequently were—they gave a 
pompous air to his declarations ; and when they admitted of 
cavil, as they often did, all cavil was warned off by the dry 
obstinacy of the declarator, who gathered his opinionative robe 
gracefully around him, prepared, if necessary, to expire at the 
foot of Pompey’s statue. 

Considering the position, at one time unique, which his journal 
occupied, it was remarkable with how little of ostentation it was 
conducted by himself personally. Had he desired it, there were 
no honours in the gift of the community in which he lived so 
long that he might not have aspired to, or which might not have 
been his. But he seemed to be with us, and yet not of us. Few 
could make out in what he took most pleasure in public life. 
On one occasion—and on one only, in my recollection—he 
scemed to be swung along by popular impulse into something like 
evert energy. But it was literally a flare-up and nothing else. 
He never became personally the centre of a heated circle of 
politicians on 'Change. Even on ’Change he wandered about 
as if he knew nobody, and as if nobody knew him. At a time 
when, in his own office, he had the run of all the newspapers in 
England that were worth reading ; he would come down to the 
stands on ’Change and wait for the man already there to turn 
over the leaf which he wanted to see. His pacings to and fro 
between his office and the Exchange were something marvellous, 
and had a dreamy monotony about them very characteristic of 





| 


tt tt, 
the man. In his gait there was to the lasta steady elasticit 
which, considering his age, was most surprising. He belonged 
to a race of men which, I fear, is now diminishing in number 
whose framework and constitutions were so radically sound that 
disease could not come near them and physicians were in vain 
Our old Editor enjoyed a good dinner and a flask of good wine 
as the phrase goes, with here and there one. It was so literally 
for it was generally with one friend, and that a very old one that 
he most enjoyed the pleasant conviviality of an early dinner, I 
could wish that that one friend would tell us something more 
than we yet know about the inner workings of ihe mind and 
spirit of old J. 

It is the fashion to say of such a man that he will be missed, 
This is a very venturous declaration in the midst of the fearful 
tramp and waste of life that are now going on, and which, in the 
next generation bid fair to diminish the number of hardy workers 
of which old J. was atype. Yet, nevertheless, I miss the old 
gentleman in the haunts I have described; and the building in 
which he took so great an interest, and which throws up So many 
fizures more conspicious than he, scarcely looks itself without | 
him. Lifting, just one little moment, the veil which concealed 
his private from his public life, I can see, shining behind it, 
an exemplar of many viftues—the kindly father ; the open- | 
handed, charitable, unostentatious, fast friend ; the considerate | 
master ; the frugal, honest citizen. The close of his career marks 
also the close of an epoch in the profession, which, in many 
respects, he adorned. In the palmy days of old J., newspapers 
may be said never to have turned a hair—provincial newspapers, 
at all events—now they are always ina lather. Old J. was not, | 
as the Americans would say, an electric writer ; and he did not | 
consider that in the multiplication of “ leaders ” there was neces- 
sarily wisdom. The good, steady roadster leaders of his day 
‘hvwe given place to a team of ponies pulling in every direction, and 
getting their little limbs painfully over the breechbands by reason 
of too much stimulant ginger. 
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SANCHO’S WALLET, 


By EpwIn WAUGH. 





SOLD AGAIN? 
(Employer, in the absence of his manager, paying his workpeople at the 
week-end. ) 
Emrioyver.—Where’s that lad that broke th’ windows? 
Lap.—I'm here. 
EMPLOYER.—What’s thi name ? 
Lap.—Billy Robishaw. 
EMPLoyer.—Thae broke some windows tother day didn'to! 


Lap.—I did. 


} 


EMPLOYER.—Well ; I’se be like to stop it out o' thi wage. i 
Lap.—O’ reet ! \ 
EmMPLoyeR.—Hasto towd thi faither ? : 
Lap.—Ay. 


IE-MPLOYER.— What says he ? 

Lap.—He’s willin’. 

EMPLOYER.—{ Looking a’ his wage-hook ).—-Robishaw 
How much a week hasto ? 

I’m nobbut a larner. 
I’m sowd! Well, lad; thae ca 
out o’ that. Here, come; 
Now, mind thae keeps o# 


t I don't sett! 
name, here. 
Lap.—I've had noan, yet. 
EMPLOYER.—Oh, by th’ mass, 
noather pay for windows, nor nought else 
Ill gi’ tho three shillin’ a week for a start. 
o’ mischief ! 





SCARBOROUGH WARNING. 
(Judd and Ferry, two country fellows at a Lancashire 
fighting in the dark.) 
Jupp.—lI've licked thee mony a time afore, 
do it again. 


Rushbaste Wf, 


Jerry ; an’ I'm goon to 
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terry —Hello, owd brid; is it thee? I thought it wur yo'r Joe! 


Let’s drop it ! 


jypp.—I'm willin’, Dry thi face ; an’ let’s have a gill. 





BIDE A BIT. 

(A country couple, before the old parson, waiting to be married. 
; ; man begins the burial service, by mistake.) 

Parson.—“I am the resurrection and the life,—” 

Brive. Whispers to the bridegroom. )J—Eh ! yer thee, James ; it’s th’ 
funeral sarvice. He's beawn to bury us? 

paipecroom.—-Howd, maister! Yo'r beginnin’ at th’ wrang end ! 
Don't bury this lass, yet ; I beg on yo ! 


nthe 
— 


ADVERTISE 
LAY AND CLERICAL AD - 
MENTS. 
E have taken occasion sometimes to refer to the singulat adver- 
\ tisements which appear in the wewspapers from persons in 
search of employment, and from employers seeking servants and 
assistants. Ladies advertise for “ pious cooks,” for housemaids with 
“no followers allowed,” ‘* Methodist nurses,” ‘‘ Presbyterian laun- 
dresses, “ Roman Catholics,” and frequently there is an intimation that 
“no Irish need apply.” We should imagine that such notices must 
produce a vast amount of hypocrisy and lying. Widows and middle- 
aged married ladies, as they describe themselves, are perpetually apply- 
ing for situations as ‘* housekeeper to a widower or single gentleman,” 
which always rouses in us a suspicion that they may have ulterior designs 
upon these unprotected males. Housemaids, among other qualifications, 
describe themselves as being ‘‘ nice looking ;” not that we have any 
objections to pretty housemaids, only we should rather prefer that they 
did not yaunt their own charms upon what, after all, might turn out to 
be a disputed point. Then again, ‘‘ As housemaid, where a young 
unmarried footman is kept,” always strikes us as being an expression 
liable to be misunderstood. Footmen describe themselves as *‘ standing 
six feet high.” Why don't they give the thickness of their legs round 
the calf? The most whimsical of advertisements, however, are those of 
managers and actors in search of engagements, as ‘‘ first old men, first 
old women, heavy business, walking gentlemen, walking ladies, and 
singing chambermaids.” These notices are almost literally taken from 
last week’s newspapers ; but we were surprised upon turning to other 
columns of the papers, to find that the clergy of the English Church and 
ministers of other denominations were rivals of the players in the 
absurdity of their advertisements. We subjoin a few which came inad- 
vertently before our eyes in the Manchester and other papers, merely 
leaving out the names of some of the advertisers. 


The old 





At —— Church, to-morrow (Sunday) evening, by the Rector. Subject, “ Thy 
Cousin Elizabeth,” with reference especially to our good Protestant Queen Elizabeth. 
Why, what on earth has the wife of Zacharias to do with Queen 
Hess? The latter was a spinster to the end of her days, but the wife of 
| rs priest had a son after “they were both well-stricken in years.” 
surely the preacher was not profane enough to draw a comparison 
vetween them because they both had cousins named Mary. 
Wanted, a curate for a small retired country parish. Must be a good walker. 


It would be interesting to know what that 1 
Is he to visit t} 


what? 











ast sentence exactly means. 
1e sick on foot, or undertake pedestrian matches, or 
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_— more the notice—“No Irish need apply,” a nice 
Shae te hcp which has turned out preachers of such 
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A clergyman in easy circumstances, with one daughter, offers services for six 
months. 

We should have thought that more than one daughter was rather an 
advantage than otherwise, both to a clergyman in easy circumstances 
and to the people among whom he proposed to ministrate. 

A good churchman, of no extreme views, requires a curacy or sole charge , good 
voice ; single ; aged twenty eight. 

Single, and aged twenty-eight! Think of that, young ladies. Here 
be room for slippers, embroidered braces, scarves, and aH manner of 
things comforting and ornamental, We subjoin one more of these 
interesting applications :-— 

Wanted, a curacy or sole charge, by a graduate, four years in orders. Sound 
churchman. Not married ; musical. 

We confess that the expression, ‘‘sound churchman,” puzzles us. 
This unmarried, musical, sound churchman, must be a very cautious 
person. Although we dislike such terms as evangelical, ritualistic, high 
church, broad church, port-wine school, in the ordinary acceptation of 
these terms, still they do signify various sections of the Church of England ; 
but what is a *‘ sound churchman,” unless it means that he is strong in 
wind and limb? Perhaps it means the advertiser's own particular 
views, as seen through his own particular speciacles. 
no other meaning than that of pomposity. 

There is absolutely no limit to such modest and insinuating testi- 
monials. They are very much on a par with the flunkeys and their 
calves ; and we shall be hearing next of curates recommending them- 
selves for their efficiency at croquet, bezique, promenades, pic-nics, 
quadrilles, waltzes, and other amusements popular with ladies. We 
have quite as much relish for such advertisements as the following, 
which appeared in the Manchester papers last Saturday :— 


To us it conveys 


William Bamford, the converted navvy, will preach in the Mission Hall, Grosvenor 
Street, to-morrow, at 2-30 and 6 o’clock. Subjects, ‘‘ The Railway to Heaven,” and 
** Lodgers Pay no Rent.” Also, on Monday and Tuesday evenings. Subjects, ‘* The 
Longest Ladder in the World,” ‘The Model Family, and the Haunted House,” 

This is at least in quite as good taste as the advertisements given 
above. 


atin 
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SWEEPS. 


OT ‘those harmless, necessary, albeit dusky, members of society 

who walk the streets, brush in hand, uttering rancid yells at 
irregular intervals, and who are made responsible for all the unearthly 
noises, heard next door anytime between the hours of four and six in the 
morning ; not that numerous class of swindlers, blacklegs, and cowards, 
whom society, for some unknown reason, unless it be association of 
colour, has been pleased to stigmatize as ‘‘ sweeps,” are alluded to in 
our title, but merely that curious form of gambling, something in the 
nature of an Art Union, with horses names substituted for pic ures, and 
known to civilization as ‘‘sweeps.” 





The longer word is perhaps the 
most original, but being less expressive has almost fallen into disuse. 

It is strange, but true, that wherever twenty or thirty men are gathered 
together, they are certain, in the event of an important horse race, to 
get up asweep. There would seem to be a sort of fascination about 
this amateur gambling perfectly irresistible, for all manner and kinds of 
men, even those who abhor betting in any form, and look upon race- 
horses as but a breed of developed and enlarged greyhounds, who 
never saw a race run in their lives, and speak of the theatre and the 
racecourse as twin abominations, will give their half-sovercigns 
cheerfully for the remote chance of drawing the winner. Then, 
moreover, the fact of holding a share in a sweep changes, for 
the time being, the character of the human animal in a manner little 
short of miraculous. Men who a day or two before had regarded the 
sporting intelligence in the morning papers as waste of space, if not 
worse, became suddenly, and as if by inspiration, most learned in the 
all but inscrutable mysteries of the turf. They quote the odds in the 
lateSt betting, and speak of utterly irrelevant events as having happened 
in ** Searlatina’s year.” They regard the cab-horse of society with the 
critical eye of a trainer ; descant learnedly on the advisability of always 
giving odds against the favourite, if you want to make a safe book, and 
a lulterate the most serious talk with hideous stablisms. The left hand 
becomes the near side; a pretty ancle, a clean fetlock; and gentle 
innocent gruel, a feed of oats. Even those preventeded by impecu- 
niosity from sharing in the fearful risk, catch the infection, though in a 
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less degree, and they watch the fortunes of the members of the sweep 
with almost paternal anxiety, advising the holder of the favourite, with 
the greatest impartiality, not to sell his number, at the same time offering 
him something like forty-five per cent less than its market value. They 
collect information most assiduously, and proclaim a ‘* scratch” with 
undisguised glee. They rejoice over the misfortunes of their friends, 
and take care that all accidents shall be announced to the loser thereby 
in the shortest possible space of time. The sweep is like some very 
ill weeds. It grows best in localities where there is much moisture, such 
as an old-established public-house, where the habitues are nearly all 
friends, or at least acquaintances ; but it often spreads to dryer soil, and 
has often been known to take root and thrive in many clubs, even those 
the most dusty and esthetic. The difficulty of eradication is enormous, 
for its weed-like quality causes it to sow itself ; and, therefore, so soon 
as there is a sweep for the Derby, so there will be one for the Oaks, and 
then for the Leger, and then for the Czsarewitch, and it is well indeed 
if it do not throw out tentacles in the shape of the Chester Cup and the 
Cambridgeshire Stakes. Considering the demoralizing effect of the 
sweep, and its tenacity of life and remarkable fascination, it may not be 
uninteresting to give some account of the rise, development, and result 
of one specimen ; and the reader may try and find out if there be any- 
thing to justify the insane conduct of those connected with it, and the 
utter absorption of all other considerations in this one wild desire to 
win about £7. 10s. Od., more or less. 

It was about a week before the celebrated race, the St. Diary, was run, 
that a sweep was got up, (to use the popular expression) in the smoking. 
room of that suburban house of call, the Codger’s Havnt, and the Irish 
major from Cork was the chief promoter and general manager. His 
first step was, after consultation with the proprietress, to pin over the 
chimney-piece a sheet of foolscap paper, bearing the following legend. 


Sweep for the St. Diary, in 40 shares, 7s. 6d. each, 
First Prize, £10; second, £3; third, £2 

The drawing will take place on the 41st inst., at 1 p.m. 
The money to be paid to Miss Blank, at the bar. 


Then followed forty lines, ruled horizontally, on the first of which the 


major inscribed his name, and the word ‘‘ paid.” Having thus inau- 
) o> 


gurated the sweep and established an example, the major applied him- 
self seriously to the work of seduction. He lived in the smoking-room 
of the Haunt from dawn till dewy eve, and so sure as any frequenter 
appeared, he swooped upon him like a hawk. ‘It’s only three half- 
crowns, me boy,"’ he would say, ‘‘ and ye’ve the chance of winning ten 
pounds if ye've any luck at all; beside ye can’t dhraw a horse that 
won't sell for three times the money, unless your horse is a blank, which 
never happened to anyone except meself to me knowledge, and I always 
come to grief somehow, more’s the pity! And what will ye take to 
drink now?” Of course, after such persuasion, the victim would drink, 
and pay his seven-and-six, which cost the major exactly one shilling, 
the price of two glasses of brandy and cold water. Anyhow, the list 
filled rapidly ; twenty of the horizontal lines were full in two days, and 
ten the next morning, the major from Cork throwing away persuasive 
eloquence enough to have carried three contested boroughs at a general 
On the morning of the 41st the Codger’s Haunt was crowded 
and riotous. (Quotations from the latest betting were sung loudly in the 
air, and all the sporting papers lay disheveled on the floor. “ Now, me 
boys,” said the major, ‘its one o’clock, and its time to dhraw ; come 
in Mary, my darlin’, and mind ye dhraw me the winner anyhow. 
There's thirty-nine of us now, a purty number, and we needn't wait any 
longer. 

It would seem an easy matter to draw the numbers in a case lik: this ; 
but when it turns out that the first favourite has been put down twice 
over, there arises this difficulty: who is to be the victim? The man 
who drew Hydrochloral first, won't listen to the argument of the owner 
of Hydrochloral No. 2, to the effect that Ae might, and most likely 
would have drawn him, (¢.¢ Hydrochloral, the favourite) if 4e, No. 1, 
had not been the one too many on the list. So the affair had to be 
gone over again, and then the major from Cork drew Hydrochloral, and 
was exultant thereat. “ How’s the prizes to be settled?” asked the 
Volunteer, ‘* how will you make three columns—I mean three prizes, 
out of thirty-nine shares at seven and six?” ‘* What the juice do you 
mean?” cried the major, ‘‘ £14. 12s. 6d. in three parts is £10 first prize, 
£3 second, and £1. 12s. 6d. third.” “ No, it is'nt,” said the Hospital 
Surgeon, who held the third favourite ; “1 took a share because I was 
told I should win ten pounds, three pounds, or two pounds, aid I 
shell have my money back if it’s brought down to one, twelve, six.” 
** Look here, major, you must form the whole lot into fours, and 
then it will be all right ; one, two, three, and four shares,” said the 
Volunteer, who, on the strength of wearing a light grey uniform, 


election. 





with silver fixings, every Saturday, considered it 


. ° ro te 
speak like a regimental drill-book on al! possible anc ay 


: ‘ : Impossible 
occasions. ‘ Form them in fours, and have a quarter distance—| mean 
a difference of une-quarter between each.” “ Ah! it’s distressing ye are, 
after all the trouble l’ve been at for your good,” said the major hon 
Cork. ‘* There'll be no use, unless the forty ’s made up ; won't any gen. 
tleman take two chances? Then we'll have to knock off one to make it 
even numbers, and dhraw over again. It’s distressing, I tell you, chee 
me dhrawing the favourite myself, too!” At this moment a quiet 
stranger entered the room, asked for beer, and was assailed by the 
major and harassed by the Volunteer. He said, at last, that he would 
take a share just to fill up the list, and paid his money, Then the 
sweep was drawn again, and the major held Hydrochloral once more: 
the Volunteer drew a blank, and the stranger Son to Sampson—a horse 
nowhere in the betting. After which the stranger left. 

The tendency of a sweep to induce insanity never shows itself mor 
strongly than during the hour before the telegram giving the result of 
the sweep arrives. This sweep was no exception. It was settled at the 
Haunt that the winner of the first prize should give a supper to the 
remaining thirty-nine ; and the major, who refused £8 for his number, 
mortgaged his chance at once, by paying then and there for champagne 
on the strength of Hydrochloral, on whom the odds were 3 to 1, and 
who at that very moment was being lashed and spurred to madness by 
his jockey up the hill of the Blank race-course. ‘I'll call for ten 
hounds, my dear, to-morrow morning,” he said to the barmaid ; and it 
ll be a pair of gloves for you any way, for giving me good luck. | 
can’t wait for the telegram.’’ When the telegram did come, it was 
opened by the Volunteer, who read as follows :—“St. Diog. Son to 
Sampson, 1; Growler, 2; Tim, 3.” Therz was great tro bs by 
some mistake Growler had been omitted, and ‘‘ the field” was forgotten. 
When the shareholders met the next morning to see what was to be 
done, they discovered that the quiet stranger had called two hours before 
and drawn his ten pounds. He had won the sweep, he said, and 
showed his number—Son to Sampson—all correct, as the landlady 
declared, and so she gave the money. There was really nothing to be 
done. The holder of Tim received his two pounds. The second prize 
was drank generally amongst the members. The Major from Cork 
declared that the sweep cost him £5, besides a bracelet, promised if his 
horse won (wives insist that favourite and winner are synonymous 
terms). Yet when, three weeks afterwards, a sweep for the Infanta 
Stakes was proclaimed in the smoking-room of the Codgers’ Haunt, the 
chief promoter and manager was the Irish Major from Cork. 

= 
A PENNY GRAMMAR. 

S a marvel of cheapness, we inay mention an English Grammar for 
A a penny! We only hope it will not, by its cheapness, do anything 
to assist in lowering the standard of English. We have always been of 
the opinion expressed the other day by the Bishop, that the only really 
effectual way of teaching the grammar of the English tongue Is by means 
of the Latin grammar. The study of Latin is a means, as well asa 
end in itself. A more enlarged view of English in its grammatical 
aspect can of course be had by studying Greek or German, or both, as 
the Latin language has no ‘‘articles.” But Mr. J. 8. Hor, the compiler 
of this grammar, in common with Mr. J. D. Morell, will have none o! 
them. He turns them into adjectives. To be sure, he treats them wor 
respectfully than Mr. Morell, who will only consent that what we have 
always been accustomed to consider the definite Article shall continue 
to exist. So we have all the eight parts of speech here cfd 
one for half a farthing—the coin said to have been invented to enable 
the benevolent Scotchman to give something. Syntax and Prosody — 
of course, not to be expected in a work of this size, but as far as it ar 
it presents a very fair notion of what the English language a ol 
though it would not perhaps do much good by itself to the ve r 
unassisted student, yet it will not much mislead him; and it ie « 
considerable assistance to the instructed teacher who has to ” ite 
short time, say to a class at a night school, an easily learned idea of BF j 
words they speak or read. , 

One or two of the explanations might perhap 
For an example, ‘‘ The baby cries; 


s be altered wit | 
cries is called a 


advantaye. fist 
: P : . . not 
Titransitive verb, because the action eg By qe ae 
a ap PP can’t 1 ave a 
over to an object!’ Doesn't it though? We The theory is 


having retired out of earshot on several such occasions. verything 14 
of course, right enough, but the illustration, which is every 

opular work, is rt soit pe ate. 
popular work, is, ¢av¢ soit peu, unfortun He evidently intends 


The és suspicious rjections. 
The author looks suspiciously at Inte | i> ion already d 


to have a shy at them in another edition. sed calf 
oy are US ’ 
them from the ranks of the parts of speech, and says << ing thet 





as sounds! Why, if this is the case, we shall net, book, whi 
loss, be permitted even to say Alas! Altogether, 7 vplisher of this 
one of the numerous educational works issued by the Fikely to be vay 
journal, is decidedly cheap, and in suitable hands very » 7 
useful. 












Samples, 44d. and 6d. each. 
b> 


Agent for this splendid Cigar. 
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00D upon COAL to be had at 48, GRANBY ROW, at 7d per cwt. 


Samples, 44d. and 6d. each. 


Agent for this splendid Cigar. 


ONE YEAR'S RENT SAVED BY FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE 


_ BEST, 8d. per cwt. Carted one mile and a half. 





———— 
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GCIBSON’S 


COMPLETE 


JOUSE FURNISHING eSTABLISNWENTS, 


78, OLDHAM STREET, 


AND 


90, 92, 94, 96, STRETFORD ROAD, 


WHERE CAN BE SEEN THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN MANCHESTER. 


A HOUSE COMPLETELY FURNISHED IN THREE DAYS. 
DRAWING ROOM SUITES, « 


CONSISTING OF COUCH, LADIES’ AND GENTS’ CHAIRS, AND SIX SMALL CHAIRS, IN REP, 


£8 8. TO 30 GUINEAS. 
DINING ROOM SUITES, 


IN MAHOGANY, AND COVERED WITH BRITISH MOROCCO, COMPLETE, 


FOR 10 GUINEAS. 
DINING ROOM SUITES IN BEST _ MOROCCO, FROM 19 GUINEAS. 


DINING TABLE S, 


WITH EXTRA LEAF, AND FITTED WITH SCREW, 


39/6 TO 10 GU GUINEAS. 
BED ROOM SUITES, 


IN VARIOUS KINDS OF WOODS, 


FROM 8 GUINEAS Line #e GUINEAS. 


CARPETS! CARPETS! CARPETS!! 


CONSIDERABLY REDUCED! 
BEST BRUSSELS, 3s. 4d, 3s. lld, 4s. 6d. 
BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 2s. 43d. to Qs. 11d. 
BEST KIDDERMINSTERS, ls. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 








ron Bedsteads, Full Size, 11s. 9d. to £6. | Wool Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, 16s. 6d, to 50s, 
FEATHER BEDS from 38s. to £6 10s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
NOTE THE aDpRBESS: 


R. H. GIBSON, 





_) 10 96, STRETFORD ROAD; AND 78, OLDHAM STREET (ANCOATS STREET END). 


ML DUNKERLEY & FRANKS’ UMBRELLAS ‘ssttz SOR Cosrnst EAMES sins Pos 


AW STREBT, NEW,CROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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THE NEW QUEEN'S “THEATRE ir 


BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 








) 
7 ! , R 
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; | “! : a 
| 
; l LESSEES . . . Messrs. F. B. EGAN and WALTER RAYNHAM. 
’ ; | 
| 
| 
if iOPBNI ON GS NIT CGH? 
+} j | 
/ ua | 
5 : 7 T ml T 
Ve } SATURDAY, N OVEMBER 5TH. 
ae | prep 
J 4) | ——_______—- ise 
; th 1 Monsrs. EGAN and RAY NH AM have great pleasure in informing their patrons that the Premises known as the “London Hall,” and noe 
+ Pisa! lately as the “ Royal Amphitheatre,” have been entirely Re-constructed and Transformed into one of the Handsomest of Theatres, in which the is] 
: |} ee omfort of the public has been made their especial care. 0 
rtp | 1] The DRESS CIRCLE, the Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Retiring Rooms, &c., will be Handsomely Furnished to accommodate at leut 
; | Three Hundred Persons. Seats m: wy be taken in aivance without any extra charge for booking or attendance. u 
i The prevailing custom of using Half the Pit for Stalls has been abandoned, and the whole Area will be thrown open to the general public, th 
it | and is sufficiently spacious to seat One Thousand Two Hundred Persons, the Double Entrance affording the facility of Clearing the Building in 
1} Three Minutes, in case of Accident. ‘ 
! The GALLERY has been made the Largest and the Best Ventilated in the Provinces. The Tier is placed on the level of the wud | - 
j i I) \ Upper Boxes, agvarrangement which we feel anwaved will be a great boon to the patrons of the Drama, whilst the New Principle on which the an 
5 it | Theatre has beedMPonstru ucted will give a perfect view of the Stage when crowded to excess. 
: hy | Me 
' } ——— 
ape 
The DECORATIONS. . . . . . by Messrs. Edmondson and Pollitt. 
bij The UPHOLSTERY . .. - . by Mr. Standage. 
meh ] NEW SUNLIGHT and GAS APPOINTMENTS .. . . by Mr. F. Haywath | Pith 
| ENTIRE NEW STAGE and MECHANICAL APPOINTMENTS by Mr. J. R. Chapman, of the Principal * ¢ itp 
London and Glasgow Theatres. 
; = 
| A WN Bw ACD DRO Fi, 
a 


PAINTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS THEATRE, | a4 


| BY MR. T. GRIEVE. | 


THE WHOLE OF THE ALTERATIONS DESIGNED AND CARRIED OUT UNDER THE ENTIRE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


E. SALOMONS, ESQ., F.LB.A. 
| AN ENTIRE NEW GOMPANY | 











I ty SELECTED FROM THE PRINCIPAL FIRST-CLASS THEATRES, HAS BEEN ENGAGED. 
Hl spender 
' ( | PRODUCTION OF AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL DOMESTIC AND NAUTICAL DRAMA, IN FOUR PARTS, ENTITLED, I ny 
i 5) '. 
4 
Wh INSURED AT DLDOYD’S, 
BY T. A. PALMER, 
if My With NEW SCENERY and EFFECTS, by Mr. J. F. Hughes and Mr. Louis Edouard. 
4 MECHANIST. . . . . My. J. R. Chapman. = 
im |) The MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS will be under the supervision of Mr. R. H. Froggatte. 
i 
| ——— 
7 SMOKING STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
ii : <a —_ = ——— 
Wn DOORS OPEN AT HALF-PASY SIX O’CLOCK-—COMMENCE AT SEVEN. 
4 — —— | 
i ; | Prices :— Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. amp Extra Booffing Fee) ; ite ls. ; Gallery, 6d: 1 | . 















1. and AMamnlata OAnittitter | 
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IMPORTANT TO BANKERS, SOLICITORS, MERCHANTS, STOCK & SHARE BROKERS, 
INSTANTANEOUS PRINTING. 


NEW LITHOGRAPHIC WRITING INK, 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle; requires NO PREPARED PAPER. 




















| MUIS Ink is introduced to Merchants, Solicitors, Stock Brokers, Architects, and all who require Circulars, Prices Current, 
T Market Reports, Bills of Quantities, or eny kind of Notice expeditiously printed. Hitherto Lithographic Writing has required 
prepared Paper and Ink, which is difficult to manipulate, except by the experienced Lithographic Draughtsman ; now, however, the re-writing 
is entirely dispensed with, for the copy written with this Ink, on ordinary Writing Paper, in your own Office, being sent to us, can 
be forthwith transferred to the Stone, and the required copies supplied as quickly as they can be printed. 
It must be manifest that the use of this Ink removes considerable impediments to the quickly getting out of Prices Current, &c., as no time 
is lost, a8 heretofore, in writing on the prepared paper before printing. 
This Ink is in use in numerous Establishments, and we have the pleasure of printing the following testimonials :— 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., Manchester. Manchester, March 25rd, 1870. 
@entlemeu,—I have much pleasure in testifying that your New Lithographic Writing Ink is a great improvement on any other kind I have seen, and 
that it is almost impossible to detect the copies from the original handwriting. 1 have every confidence in recommending it to your customers, 
I remain, yours respectfully, Pro 8. MENDEL, JOHN CLARKE, 








Mesers. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 87, Oxford Street. Manchester, 7th December, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—We have much - in testifying to the usefulness of your Patent Lithographic Transfer Writing Ink, which we have found te 
‘answer its purpose very well, and which we shall use, preferable to other similar compounds, as often as we have au teenie Pe 
ROEGE & CO. 
Messrs, 3. G. Kershaw & Co., 87, Oxford Street. Aytoun Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your enquiry, we consider your New Lithograpl Ink to be quite equal to what you represent it to be, and we prefer it 
qpodially, as being being more expeditiously handled, and clearer in the impression, than th it in use with the transfer paper.—Yours faithfully, 
ALEX, COLLIE & CO, 


Sold in Manchester only by J. G, KERSHAW & CoO.,, 
Lithographers and Letterpress Printers, Patent Pedger and Account Hook Manufacturers, 
37, OXFORD STREET AND PORTLAND STREET. 


JOHN ROBERT Ss, 
STRETFCRD ROAD CARRIAGE WORKS. 






















= > -— . — - a 


J.B. wishes to introduce to the Public his NEW RACKET CART or DRAG, the greatest Novelty of the day, to 
ride low, easy of access for Ladies, 4nd runs light, only 34 cwt. 


wart es 

















All Carriages are constructed of best seasoned Materials, and skilled Workmanship, 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 





J. R. received the special commendation of the Judges at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Meeting held in Manchester. 

























































RICES. 


—THE GREATEST VARIETY OF THE BEST CLASS AT REDUCED P 


SEWING MACHINES. 


MACHINES REPAIRS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 


REQUISITE FOR SEWING 


AND EVERY 


OIL, 


COTTON, NEEDLE, 


SILKS, THREADS, 


SEWING 


ESTABLISHED 
110 YEARS. 


KENT'S CELEBRATED WATCHES, , 





70 
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CENTRAL ASSOCIATION | 


FOR STOPPING THE 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the above Institution will (D.V.) be held in the 


LARGE ROOM OF THE FREE TRADE HALL, 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1870. 


The following, among others, have promised to be 
present and take part in the Meeting : 

MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP MANNING, 
REV. CANON JENKINS, M.A., Welshpool. 
REV. VERNER M. WHITE, LL.D., LIVERPOOL, 
HUGH BIRLEY, Esq., MP. C. E. CAWLEY Esq., M.P 
PETER KYLANDS, Esq., M.P. 
©. J. HOLMES, Esq., Mayor of Warrington. 
GEORGE WILD, Esq., Mayor of Stockport. 

J, ASHWORTH, Esq. 


Doors open at Six p.m. Chair to be taken at Seven p.m. 
by the 


RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
MANCHESTER. 


TICKETS FREE, to be had at the Offices of the 
Association, 43, Market Street, 
ROBERT WHITWORTH, 
T. A. STOWELL, M.A, \ Hon, 
EDWARD WHITWELL, 
RICHARD HAWORTH, Treasurer. 


Secs. 


gettin THAN EVER.—New Season 
CHINESE MIXED TEA, possessing double the 


strength and flavour of any otber kind, containing 
| Chinese weight ; 180z. packages, 3s. 6d, 

8. JONES & CO., Importers of Teas, 
2, ESSEX STREET, KING STREET. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. a 
CHAMBERS & CO., 
| TAILORS AND DRAPERS. 


| Have REMOVED from 25, OLD MILLGATE to No. 24, 

OPPOSITE. to much larger and more eligible premises 
October Lith 1870. 

The latest FASHIONS from Paris to be seen at this 


MANCHESTER. 
Propristors—The Prince’s Theatre Co., Limited. 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 
Last Two Nights of the Great Revival 


BMRBIOCHA RD Fit. 
On SATURDAY there will be 
TWO PERFORMANCES 
The First at 2 o’clock, p.m., and in the Evening at 7, 
which will be positively the two last representations 


of this remarkable production, 
On MONDAY next, the Great Comedian, 


Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 


accompanied by 
Miss KATHLEEN IRWIN 


and 


Miss FANNY GARTHWAITE, 
will Commence an Engagement, for Twelve Nights 
only, in H. J. Byron’s Drama, 


UNCLE DICK’S DARLING. 
ALEXANDRA HALL, 
PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 

ear J. & W. 8. BOOTH. 





Bole Lessees - - - 


THIS (FRIDAY), AND TO-MORROW (SATURDAY), 
LAST NIGHTS OF 


FRED FRENCH, 


The Great London Comique. 


Monday Next, First Appearance in Manchester 


THE LENTONS, 


The most marvellous Acrobats in the world, 
in their unrivalled 


Drawing-room Entertainment! ! 


First Appearance of ° 


MR. W. B. ALEXANDRE, 


The celebrated Mimic and Ventriloquist. 


MESSRS. HARCOURT AND LUCETTE, 


The eccentric and humorous Negro Delineators, 





| Establishinent. 
K ines Arms, 
WINDMILL STREET 
(Late CURRIE), 
Entirely Re-fitted and Re-opened. 

HENRY EARLE, Proprietor. 

VISITORS TO THE THEATRES 
will find every accommodation in the intervals, 


SILENT LOCK-STIICH 
SEWING MACHINE. 
Unrivalled for Family Use. 
Noiseless in Movement. Easy in Management. 
KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 
' Deansgate, | olice-st., and St. Ann’s-st., Manchester. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMEN 


AND PILLS 


Shortness of Breath, Coughs, and Colds 
of testimonials can be produced to prove the power 
possessed by these corrective remedies in cases of 
asthma, incipient consumption, and all disorders of the 
chest and lungs. The Ointment well rubbed upon the 
chesi and back, penetrating the skin, is absorbed and 
carried directly to the lungs, where, in immediate con- 
tact with the whole mass of circulating blood, it neu- 
truiises or expels those impurities which are the 
foundafion of consumption, asthma, bronchitis pneu- 
monia, and similar complaints. On the appearance 
of the first consumptive symptoms the back and chest 
of the patient should be fomented with warm brine, 
dried with a course cloth, end Holloway’s Ointment then 
well rubbed in 
symptoms, and ) affle this formidable foe 


ioe E 





Thousands | 


Its absorption will subdue advancing 
| 


Great Success of 
MARK FLOYD. 


The renowned Female Impersonator & Transformation 
Dancer, 


With other Artistes. 


Doors open at 7-30, commence at 8. Saturdays, half an 
hour earlier. 


Admission :—Body of Hal’, 1s. ; Galleries, 6d. 
J. Mc. CAMBRIDGE, General Manager 
7, OOL 
OPEN EVERY DAY. 

DANSON & BSON’S 
STORMING OF QUEBEC 
and 
BELLE VUE MILITARY BAND 


EVERY SATURDAY TO NOVEMBER 5, INCLUSIVE 
Admission 6d. ; Saturdays, 1s. after five. 


OGICAL GARDENS, 
BELLE VUE. 











‘ROYAL POMONA PALACE 


AND 


GARDENS. 


BAND 


| Every Monday, Wednesday & Saturday. 


ADMISSION SIXPENCE, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


PRINCE'S THEATRE, || Fincwons 


| 
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FIREWORKS 
FOR 


THE COUNTRY 
AND 


ABROAD, 


FOR 
SCHOOLS 
AND 
PuBIUIIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 


PRICE LISTS 
FREE. 


; 


Se 


OWEN’S 
1, OLOHAM ST., 


AND 


80, DEANSGATE 





FIREWORKS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
aT 
LOW PRICES. 


FIREWORKS 


FOR ALL 


PRICE LISTS 


CLASSES, | 








fl 

Hand Gags _ 

Reticules Card Trays ( 

Smelling Bottles} Card Cases Cases 
Musical Albums. | 


OWEN’S) 1, OLDHAM STREET | 
‘ (Opposite the Albion Hotel), | 

80, DEANSGATE | 

LIFE POLICY HOLDERS} 
protected against loss by the investment of the | 


whole of their Net Premiums in Government Securitia 


deposited in the Bank of England. 

The full amount of the surrender value of the Poliey 
may also be obtained on d d, each Policy being | 
convertible into gold for the temporary use of the 
Policy holder, if required. These Policies cannot lapse 
or be forfeited. | 

This perfect and ~— of ni 
origin repared by Dr. William , PBS, 
Sateen Register Office, Somerset House, and s bail 
to Her Majesty’s Government, who adopted ree 

with some modification) through the medium of the | 


‘ost Office. 
The basis of all just and safe Life Insurance trasse 
tions is a true Life Table. In calculating the Premiums 


the English Life Tables published under the 
of the Reyistrar-General for England ure 


Ernstees of the Policy Bolders’ File ands: 


Christopher Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank 


England, London. 
Charies Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank, 
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